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To know the cause why music was ordained; 
: Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
’ After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in vour harmony. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON VOCAL MUSIC. 
By LowELt Mason, 
Professor of Music at the Boston Academy, U.S.A. 


ReaSONS WHY VOCAL MUSIC SHOULD BE GENERALLY CULTIVATED. I. Jt 
can be generally cultivated. It is the universal testimony of those who 
have had experience, that, as a general fact, all have organs adapted 
to produce and distinguish musical sounds. Every child can vary the 
tones of his voice ; and if he receive early instruction, it will be as easy 
for him to learn to sing, as to learn to talk or to read. If we had not 
learned to talk in early life, our organs would have become so rigid and 
unmanageable, as to render it impossible ever to learn to speak cor- 
rectly, and perhaps even to articulate at all. It is a well known fact, 
that adults seldom acquire any sounds in a foreign language, which 
are not in theirown. But put a child into a foreign family, and he will 
soon get all their peculiar tones. He can learn by imitation, while his ‘ 
organs are flexible and pliant. This is true not only of the voice, but 
also of the ear. What is technically termed a musical ear, is chiefly 
the result of cultivation.* It is by experienve that infants learn to 
distinguish sounds; and when their attention is early arrested by 
musical sounds, the ear becomes sensitive and active. But neglect the 
ear, and it becomes dull, and unable to discriminate. ‘ Its formation 
depends much on early impressions ; and by practice, its discriminating 
powers may be carried to the highest degree of perfection. Infants 
who are placed within the constant hearing of musical sounds, soon 
learn to appreciate them, and nurses have often the merit of giving 
the first lessons in melody.” Those children who are taken care of 
in infancy by singers, usually become so themselves, whether the 
parents sing or not. It has also been found by teachers of infant 
schools, that almost all children can sing. ‘“ There are few persons 
indeed so destitute of natural qualifications, as to be unable to sing 
agreeably, by resolute perseverance in a judicious course of practice. 
And I believe that the impediments to great excellence, lie more fre- 
quently in the want of other attributes, than in deficiency of physical 















* Gardiner’s ‘ Music of Nature,’ 
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powers of organ. There are instances even of distinguished performers 
that commenced their musical education, without the slightest hope of 
gaining any strength sufficient to qualify them for the profession, who 
have, nevertheless, attained a most respectable rank in art. Such 
examples indeed are rare, but there are multitudes in private life who 
have literally made a voice.”** The musical talent is wanting then in 
only a few. Most of those who suppose themselves to be wholly desti- 
tute of it, have only let the time in which the talent, small in itself, was 
capable of developement, pass by unimproved. But if this talent have 
been conferred by the Creator on so many, and indeed with few excep- 
tions on all, then vocal music is an object of universal cultivation. 


II. Vocal music ovGut to be generally cultivated. If we have esta- 
blished the point that it caa be, few will doubt that it ought to be cul- 
tivated. Whoever acknowledges the high rank, which music demands, 
and deserves to hold in christian devotion, will not consider its cultiva. 
tion of little moment. Ifa service be acceptable, it is our duty tu use 
every exertion to render it worthy of acceptance. If the sacrifice send 
up a grateful incense to the throne of God, it should be, as much as 
possible, ‘ without spot or blemish.’ The musical talent is one given 
us by our Maker. It is a responsible and sacred talent; and can we 
do otherwise than yield to the constraining obligation, ‘to stir up the 
gift that isin us’ Few can plead incapacity, and no one has a right 
to do it, until he has subjected his powers to a rigid examination. No 
talent, however vigorous, springs spontaneously into action. Some 
labour is necessary to unfoid its latent energies, as well as to improve it. 


Many talents remain actually unknown to their possessor, until cir- 
cumstances bring them to view. It is not only our duty to improve on 
» our own talents, but also to develope and cultivate those of our children. 
s ‘ Not only should persons make conscience of learning to sing; but 
parents should conscientiously see to it, that their children are taught 
this, among other things, as their education and instruction belong to 
them.f” The business of common school instruction generally, is nothing 
else than the harmonious developement and cultivation of all the fa- 
culties of children ; hence, music, as a regular branch of education, 
ought to be introduced into schools. The musical talent, as well as 
others, ought to be incited, developed, cultivated and rendered strong. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE EARLY AND CONTINUED CULTIVATION OF VOCAL 
music. I. It improves the voice, in speaking and reading, by giving 
smoothness, volume, and variety to the tones. The voice, like every 
other faculty, is strengthened by use. Ifa child lift a given weight 
every day, we all know his strength will be gradually increased, pro- 
vided he be not forced to exert himself beyond his strength: so 
the voice, by constant exercise, will continually improve, provided 
it be not strained beyond its natural compass. The voice, it is 
true, may be greatly injured, or even destroyed, by forcing it, particu- 
Jarly on the high notes; but under proper and judicious direction, it 
will daily improve by use. This is in strict analogy with the common 
laws of exercise, applicable alike to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers of man. Children, in their amusements, are often exerting 
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their voices to their utmost extent, and this without injury, because they 
do not go beyond their natural tones. Criers in the streets of large 
cities, acquire an astonishing power of voice by this daily practice ; yet 
who ever heard of such persons, or any public criers, losing their voices 
in consequence of such exertion? It is dangerous to use the voice in 
singing, only when it is dangerous to use it by much talking; that is, 
when the lungs are affected by a cold, or otherwise diseased. This is 
the common cause of a ruined voice. Persons who are fond of music 
often force the lungs, in singing when in an unhealthy state, and by 
excessive irritation bring on permanent disease. 

II. Vocal music conduces to health. It was the opinion of Dr. Rush, 
that singing by young ladies, whom the customs of society debar from 
many other kinds of healthy exercise, is to be cultivated not only as an 
accomplishment, but as a means of preserving health. He particularly 
insists, that vocal music should never be neglected in the education of 
a young lady ; and states, that hesides its salutary operation in soothing 
the cares of domestic life, it has a still more direct and important effect. 
“T here introduce a fact,” says the doctor, “‘ which has been suggested 
to me by my profession ; that is, the exercise of the organs of the breast 
by singing, contributes very much to defend them from those diseases, 
to which the climate and other causes expose them. The Germans are 
seldom afflicted with consumption ; nor have I ever known more than 
one instance of spitting blood amongst them. This, I believe, is in 
part occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch 
of their education.” ‘ The music master of our academy,” says 
Gardiner, “ has furnished me with an observation still more in favour 
of this opinion. He informs me, that he had known several instances 
of persons strongly disposed to consumption, restored to health by 
the exercise of the lungs in singing.” “ In the new establishment 
of infant schools for children of three and four years of age, everything 
is taught by the aid of song. ‘Their little lessons, their recitations, 
their arithmetical countings, are all chanted; and as they feel the 
importance of their own voices when joined together, they emulate each 
other in the power of vociferating. This exercise is found to be very 
heneficial to their health. Many instances have occurred of weakly 
children of two or three years of age, that could scarcely support 
themselves, having become robust and healthy by this constant exercise 
of the lungs.” These results are perfectly philosophical. Singing 
tends to expand the chest, and thus increase the activity and powers 
of the vital organs. 

lil. Vocal music in its elevated form, tends to IMPROVE THE HEART. 
This is its proper and legitimate, and ought to be its principal object. 
It can and ought to be made the handmaid of virtue and piety. Its 
effects in softening and elevating the feelings, are too evident to need 
illustration. There is something in the nature of musical tones, viewed 
in their pure and simple, not unnatural state, which is truly heavenly 
and delightful : and if music of sucha character could become universal 
throughout the nation, it would be a sure and excellent means of 
national improvement. The effects of a suitable style of music in 
connection with judicious words, is now to so.ue extent well known. It 
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tends to produce love to teachers, love to mates, love to parents, and 
love to Gods; kindness to dumb animals, and an observance of the 
works of nature and of the evenis of Providence; and leads the mind 
“through nature up to nature’s God.” Such are its legitimate ten- 
dencies ; and such we hope to be instrumental in making its ordinary 
tendencies. In this way, amusement may be blended with instruction ; 
and cheerfulness, happiness, and order, introduced into the family and 
into the school. This is not theory or imagination, but fact ; testimony 
to which has reached our ears, from both teachers and parents. 
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It is all-important that the youthful mind should be well stored with 
useful associations, to pre-occupy the ground, otherwise seized upon by 
the adversary, to nourish evil passions. The very nursery may, and 
often does, become a school of piety; the mother winning the child’s 
attention to the simplest, and at the same time, the richest truths, by 
means of sacred song. And those only, who have had the advantage of 
so artless a mode of instruction in their childhood, can estimate its 
value. When in the turbulent scenes of life, though many an inter- 
mediate association for good or for evil has passed away, the little 
hymn chanted by a fond mother, comes rushing upon the mind in all 
the freshness of juvenile emotion. So seldom is the proper cultivation 
of music admitted into the general plan of education at home or abroad, 
that the advantages resulting from it, are in a great measure conjectural ; 
yet the subject is worthy of consideration, in proportion to its importance 
as a stimulator of youthful feeling. We can affect the moral character 
only through the medium of the feelings. When they are interested, 
the attention can be fixed, and the mind turned to the most important 
truths. Most of our feelings are habitual and connected with our 
ordinary associations. Hence, a most important part of education is to 
control and direct the associations. No instrument for this purpose is 
more powerful than vocal music ; and parents ought to spare no pains 
to have their children properly instructed in it. There is a criminal 
neglect on the part of parents, as is evinced by the character of the 
music and the poetry not unfrequently found on the pianoforte. It is 
to be regretted that music which is accompanied with vulgar and 
indelicate associations, should find its way into the parlour. Only the 
most choice songs and melodies must be admitted into our families 
and schools, if, after being learned in youth, they are to live and be 
sung ina later age. “ Ler ME HAVE THE MAKING OF THE BALLADS OF 
A NATION AND YOU MAY MAKE THEIR LAWS.” 


IV. Vocal music tends to produce social order and happiness tn a 
family. Those parents and children who sing together, have a stronger 
attachment for each other. The family circle is prized; for here can 
always be found amusement, and such as does not lead into temptation. 
They can truly sing ‘Home, sweet home.’ Nothing tends more to 
produce kindly feelings. We cannot sing with one, or listen to the 
voice of one we love, without increasing our attachment; and it is 
impossible to sing with one, or listen to the voice of one towards whom 
we indulge unkind feelings, and still vetain those feelings. Singing is 
naturally the overflowing of kind an joyful feelings. Who ever saw 
children singing together, or parents and children, that were not appa- 
rently happy? Whew singing is employed in the family devotions, it 
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tends to produce a proper frame of mind and to calm the feelings. It 
throws a delight and interest into the exercises, which call up and 
fix the attention. 


Sometimes a mind naturally dull, has been awakened by the excite- 
ment of music, and thus stimulated to action in other pursuits. The 
excitement of one dormant faculty may be made the instrument of the 
excitement of others, We rarely find a singer of a dull disposition ; 
although some, who yielding themselves entirely to an improper indul- 
gence of music, are rendered unfit for almost every thing substantial or 
useful. This, however, is not the fault of music, but is the result of an 
improper cultivation of musical talent, and a want of a proper balance 
of mind. A man may give himself up to any exciting subject, and be 
unfit for the commor business of life. But in a well balanced mind, 
music can never do injury. Parents and friends of children will thus 
see, that by urging the importance of introducing vocal music into our 
schools, we are not advocating a waste of time or the introduction of a 
study merely ornamental. 


It is almost the only branch of education, aside from divine truth, 
whose direct tendency is to cultivate the feelings. Our systems of edu- 
cation generally proceed too much on the principle, that we are merely 
intellectual beings, not susceptible of emotions, or capable of happiness. 
Hence, we often find the most learned the least agreeable. ss is 


no necessity for this. The feelings may and ought to be cultivated in 
connexion with the intellect. Before our race can be much improved, 


the principle that the human soul is all mind and no heart must be 
discarded ; and human beings must be treated as possessing feelings as 
well as intellects. The feelings are as much the subject of training as 
the mind; and our happiness depends much more upon the cultivation 
of the former than of the latter. The chief object of the cultivation of 
vocal music is to train the feelings. 


The error of supposing vocal music can be taught in a few months. 
This is a fatal mistake ; and ruinous to correct execution. Noone can 
learn to sing without active, persevering, and long continued effort. 
You may as well expect a child to learn to talk or to read, by being 
taught a few lessons. No: a child should commence learning to sing 
as soon as he does to read, and should continue to learn as long as he 
continues in school. In this way a thorough knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of music may be acquired in childhood, and the foun- 
dation laid for future improvement. At about the age of fifteen the 
vice changes. During the time of mutation it should be but little 
used; but as soon as it becomes settled and firm after the change, a 
regular and systematic course of training, under the direction of a 
teacher who well understands the proper manner of its formation and 
developement, is of the highest importance to all who desire to excel, 
or to become truly good singers. 


MUSARD’S CONCERTS Af PARIS. 
(From the Diary of an Amateur.) 


Wuo has not heard of Musard’s Quadrilles? who has not heard of the 
concerts of the great artiste? It was after an unsuccessful attempt to 
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get a seat at the Opéra Comique, that I bent my way down the Rue 
Vivienne to Musard’s Concert in the Rue St. Honore. Ten English 
pence gave me an admission into this musical paradise, and the per- 
formances not having begun, afforded ne an opportunity to explore the 
arrangements for the evening’s amusements. The room was very 
spacious, and elegantly fitted up with looking-glasses, couches, and 
ottomans : at the end was a café attended by a troop of perfumed waiters 
ready for operation. In various parts of the room were statues, and 
fountains surrounded with choice exotics, which being refreshed by the 
crystal droppings of the water, emitted a delightfully cool fragrance. 
But the time of commencement arrived, and the orchestra, which 
was placed in the centre of the room, was. speedily filled by about 
eighty performers. The following was the bill of fare—Parr I. Ouver- 
ture de la Flite enchanté ; Mozart—Quadrille en Si majeur; Musard. 
—Ouverture du Magon ; Auber.—Quadrille Romantique ; Musard.— 
Tyrolienne de Guillaume Tell; Rossini—Les Laveuses du Couvent, 
nouveau quadrille ; Musard——Part II. Ouverture de Marguerite 
d’Anjou; Mayerbeer.—Les Chaperons blancs, nouveau quadrille ; Mu- 
sard.—Andante de la symphonie en Ut mineur; Beethoven.—Le Sia- 
mois, nouveau quadrille ; Musard.—Ouverture des Aveugles de Toléde; 
Mehul.—Tarentelle de la Muette de Portici; Auber.—As soon as the 
band had taken their places, and the usual tuning dispatched, all eyes 
were directed unl the door, when a middle-sized gentleman 
looking man, dressed in deep black, and “ shocking-shaped hat,” entered, 
and mechanically took his seat in the centre of the orchestra. The 
most profound silence was manifested by the audience: the unknown 
gently raised his baton, and instantaneously Mozart’s overture to the 
Magic Flute commenced. But who was the “ Gentleman in black ?”— 
it was M. Musard himself. Then what a band! what pianos! what 
fortes! Ft consisted principally of the pupils of the Conservatoire, who 
did not, like too many, strive to rival each other by playing the loudest, 
but, like one instrument, all moved together, forming a combination of 
sweet sounds the most perfect ; working up their fortissimos with pro- 
digious effect. The room was crowded by gay promenaders of all na- 
tions; and in the recesses were parties grouped together, chatting, 
eating, drinking, reading and—sleeping. This is the fashionable west- 
end lounge of Paris, and is every night filled. Even at the small price 
6f admission, M. Musard must make it a profitable undertaking. 





LECTURES ON VOCAL MUSIC. 


Mr. PHItreps concluded a course of Five Lectures, in the theatre of the 
London Mechanics’ [nstitution, on Friday last. The three first of which were 
on the subject of National Melody ; the fourth on Improvements in Psalmody ; 
and the last on Dramatic Music of the Italian, German, and English schools, 
with a comparison of select specimens of each, for the avowed purpose of im- 
proving the English school by the examples of foreign excellence; but witha 
strict adherence to English pronunciation, accent and idiom. The variety of 
specimens, in the course, presented several pleasing selections of airs and 
concerted pieces. In the two last lectures, Mr. Philipps had the assistance of 
several voices, in addition to those of his pupils the three Misses Brandon. 
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The attendance was numerous, so as to completely fill the theatre on each 
evening, and the approbation was highly complimentary to the talent and en- 
deavours of the lecturer and his assistants. Musical lectures are always 
popular at these institutions: there is, however, an object of interest in those 
of Mr. Phillips, beyond mere matter of entertainment, which more particularly 
entitles them to notice : and this is, that principles are deduced, from literary 
and critical authorities, combining the elements of language with the practice 
of vocal music, so as to systemize the delivery of English poetry in singing, 
and certainly to exhibit the art in a more intellectual point of view, than we 
are accustomed to treat it in English society generally. Our space will not 
admit of a detail of the course; but the general design of the lecturer is to 
apply one governing principle to every species of vocal composition. He po- 
sites, upon authorities, that the music of every country must be based upon 
the language of that country ; thus the purity of Italian vocalization proceeds 
from the pure delivery of the language by native Italians. That in adapting 
foreign musical works to English, the accent of the music must be made to 
agree with the rhythm and idiom of the English language: and that to the 
neglect of this principle is to be attributed the ill-success of the late attempts 
to transplant foreign compositions of the greatest merit to the English stage. 
That it is incumbent not only on the singers, but the auditers of music, fo a 


foreign language, to attain the full meaning and spirit of the words, without 


which they cannot convey, or feel, the composer’s chief excellence in express- 
ing the passion or sentiment; and which is exemplified in the works of Mozart, 
Weber, Paer, Rossini, and the other dramatic composers of Italy. 


Treating on the works of old English composers, Mr. Philipps urges that 
justice is not done in the present day to their performance: that the harmo- 
nies are too thin, and barren of orchestral effects; proceeding from the limited 
employment of modulation, and the inferiority of instrumental performance, 
and of the very instruments themselves, in the last century, compared with 
those of the present day. This position is confirmed by a reference to com- 
positions of that period, even including those of Handel, whose instrumentation 
has been found capable of improvement; as Mozart’s additions to the score 
of ‘'The Messiah’ have proved. Mr. Philipps farther insists on the propriety 
of a revision of the voice parts of those masters, and a correction of numerous 
false accentuations, proceeding from a too general neglect of punctuation in 
musical publications: or that, as in the case of Handel, the composer, when 
a foreigner, speaking broken English, and therefore unacquainted with our 
idiom and accent, or whatever other causes. In all these points Mr. Philipps 
takes a guarded course; he rests on literary authorities—“ Thus saith the 
Duke ; but nothing from himself,’—the critical authorities are, however, lu- 
cidly illustrated by his selections and comparisons. His advocacy of English 
musicians and English compositions is efficient, because it is founded on just 
reasoning, illustrated by apposite examples ; which are, throughout the nu- 
merous lectures, of various style and grade , from the simple national melody, 
or the congregational psalm-tune, to the grand scene of the sacred, or secular 
drama. The effects in performance of all these different compositions, are 
treated as secondary to a just reading and proper delivery of the words, which 
is established in the first instance by an accurate pronunciation of the sylla- 
bles of solfeggi, according with the pronunciation of the language in which 
they are sung; be it English, Italian, French, or German. There are points 
of opinion upon which we may differ with the lecturer ; but his principles 
carry with them these recommendations to general adoption: Ist. That they 
are founded on literary and critical authorities ; and 2nd. That these princi- 
ples are developed for general usc, without reservation or object for the leetu- 
rer’s own peculiar advantage. Mr. Philipps is a veteran stage performer—in 
his day the leading member of his department ;—a singing actor. He pro- 
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fesses to show the detail of his own practice, and means of attaining eminence, 
for which his study as a professor, and his literary and patient research, have 
fully qualified him; and, as long as he adheres to those professions and prin- 
ciples, he is entitled to the support of all who wish to see and hear the talents 
of England united, as they ought ever to be, in poetry and music, for public 
and private performance.—From a Correspondent. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Prague.—The second and third concerts of the Conservatorium of 
Music, in this city, were distinguished by the performance of some 
master pieces of instrumental composition, among which must be named 
Haydn’s symphony in G, written for the Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don, and the immortal A major of Beethoven—whose production shows 
how great is the honor and reverence felt by Musical Director Weber 
for these mighty heroes of music. ‘To these must be added an overture 
by Winter, never before perfurmed in Prague, and a second overture 
composed expressly for the Conservatorium, by Dr. L. Kleinwachter. 
This composition is nobly sustained and powerfully instrumented, and 
as a work of art, ranks incomparably higher than that composed by 
Herr Veit, last season. Its greatest fault is its too rigid imitation of 
Spohr, which is the more to be regretted since Dr. Kleinwachter has 
shown that his genius is well authorized to follow its own bent. 


Berlin.—A new symphony by Chapel Master Hermann Schmidt, the 
well known ballet composer, was recently produced at the Soirées Mu- 
sicales of Musical Director Moeser, which though very neatly and 
cleverly written, was pronounced to be too far fetched, and too strongly 
instrumented. A concert overture by C. Moeser, in the style of Mozart, 
... full of melody and natural feeling, was found far more effective. The 
~ other novelties were, an overture to ‘ Blue Beard, (ballet or opera) by 
W. Taubert; and a new symphony (the 20th!) by F. Schneider, some- 

hat wanting in invention, but admirably worked up and arranged. 


Leipsic.—Mayerbeer’s opera of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ was produced at 
Leipsic on the 9th ult. and appears to have created as great a sensation 
in that city, as its first performance excited in Paris—Herr Ringelhardts 
—the director of the Theatre, had spared neither pains nor expense to 
render it as effective as possible. The orchestra was considerably 
strengthened, the personale augmented by considerable numbers, the 
decorations of the most splendid description—and the consequence was, 
all the places were taken long before the evening of performance, and 
‘ the crowds which thronged around the opening doors of the theatre, are 
described by one of the Journals “as not being less than those which 
assembled there on the last night’s performance of our honored guest 
Mme. Schroder Devrient.” The success of the opera was most complete 
—the first act, which is by far the feeblest cf all, being greeted at the 
fall of the drop scene, with no fewer than four distinct rounds of applause. 
Mme. Franchetti-Walzel was highly applauded for her performance of 
Margaret de Valois. Herr Freimuller, to whom was allotted the tenor 
part of the Protestant Raoul, was unfortunately labouring under severe 
indisposition—and only appeared in the piece, to prevent the necessity 
of postponing its performance. Under such circumstances, as might be 
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expected, the solos assigned to him were not so effective as they would 
otherwise have been. The choruses and concerted pieces, with which 
indeed the opera abounds, were admirably given, and formed upon this 
occasion the most interesting and important part of it. On the second 
performance, which took place on the 15th of the month, we learn that 
the theatre was equally crowded, and the solos were received with in- 
creased favor, equalling indeed in that respect the concerted pieces. 





IRELAND. 


THE Dusiin Coorat Society.—The first act of Mendelssohn’s ‘St.Paul’ 
was produced for the first time in this country on Friday evening, and met the 
enthusiastic reception from a very large audience, that such magnificent mu- 
sic is sure to receive when performed with care. We must do the society the 
justice to admit that much labour and patient perseverance have been bestowed 
upon its production—there was an exactitude, an attention to even the most 
minor details, that proved that the conductor had not been idle in acquainting 
himself with the score, nor careless that its more prominent features should 
not stand forward in bold relief. When the first movement of the overture 
was played, we felt secure that the band would dispute the palm for excellence 
with the vocal department; and regret to say, that we are not accustomed to hear 
the wind-instruments play with the precision they did on this occasion. The 
trombones were particularly fine in the overture. The choruses, * Stone him 
to death ;’ ‘Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ ‘ Rise up, arise;’ and the su- 
perb choral, ‘Sleepers awake,’ where the brazen instruments generally, have 
an almost appalling effect. ‘The parts of the oratorio which seemed to produce 
the greatest sensation in the auditory, were, in (addition to the before-men- 
tioned choruses) ‘ Lord, thou alone;’ ‘Now this man;’ and the concluding 
one, ‘ How great.’ The tenor recitativos Dr. Smith sang with his usual ex- 
cellence. The soprano song, ‘Jerusalem,’ was nicely given by Mrs. Elliot: ; 
and Miss E. Searle has added to her fame by singing ‘ But the Lord,’ in such 
a way as to command an instant encore. The conductor, Mr, Wilkinson, and 
the working men of the society, Messrs. Conran and Magrath, may feel justly 
proud of the success which has crowned their efforts, and which we hope will 
act as an incentive to future exertions on their parts. The second part of the 
Concert was miscellaneous, consisting of two madrigals, a duet, and a selec- 
tion from the ‘ Mount of Olives,’ ending with the mighty chorus from the 
same oratorio, ‘ Hallelujah.’ Mr. Barton was leader, and Mr. Pigott principal 
violoncello.—(Our Correspondent.) 





CONCERTS. 

ConcEeRTS OF CLassicaL INSTRUMENTAL Music.—The last of these con- 
certs took place on the 7th inst.—Part I. Quintett in F minor, op. 32 ; Two 
Violins, viola, violoncello and double bass, Messrs. Dando, J. Banister, Hill, 
H. J. Banister, and C. Severn ; Onslow.—Trio in B fiat, violoncello obligato, 
with viola and double bass, Messrs. H. J. Banister, Hill, and C. Severn; 
Romberg.—Trio in E flat, pianoforte, clarinet and viola, Messrs. Westrop, 
Lazarus, and Hill; Mozart.——Part II. Trio in G minor, violin, violoncello, 
and double bass, Messrs. J. Banister, H. J. Banister, and C. Severn ; Correlli. 
—Quartett in F minor, two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. J. Banister 
Dando, Hill, and H. J. Banister ; Beethoven.—Sonata in E flat, dedicated to 
Salieri, pianoforte and violin, Messrs, Westrop and Dando; Beethoven. 

The more we hear of Onslow’s music, the more are we surprised at those of 
our brethren who call him a dry unimaginative composer. The above quin- 
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tett is a noble composition throughout. If it wants imagination, then do 
Haydn and Beethoven also want it, for in the first two movements it falls little 
short of them, The violoncello obligato of Romberg’s trio was well piayed by 
Mr. Banister ; but the trio (which is a pretty one) should not have been placed 
between two such splendid compositions as Onslow’s quintett and Mozart's 
trio. Beethoven’s quartett we should like to hear again and again ; although 
beautiful as a whole, it did not appear to us to be altogether free from his im- 
puted oddity. Mr. Westrop played admirably, but we thought he took the 
sonata rather too fast. The exquisite violin obligato of the slow movement 
was very efficiently given by Mr. Dando, who is a tasteful and perfectly un- 
affected player. His playing of Corelli is scarcely to be surpassed, for com- 
plete comprehension of the master, and delicate expression. The room was 
brimfull. The subscription, we are pleased to observe, is to be resumed in 
November. 


Sic. BENEDICT’s Concert, taken altogether, was the most brilliant of the 
season, for concentration of talent, quality in the selection, and numerous 
assemblage of elegant company. It was calculated that the audience must 
have amounted to 1200 persons. Not only was the room distressingly full, 
but the ante-room was crowded ; all the seats, too, in the orchestra were occu- 
pied, and even the recesses in the windows were filled with listeners. More- 
over, we have since heard that two hundred guineas’ worth of applications were 
refused at the doors. ‘The following concentration of talent will at once ex- 
plain the cause of this excitement on the part of the musical public. There 
were the giver of the concert, who with Messrs. Moscheles and Thalberg 
repeated Bach’s triple concerto—sufficient in itself to attract a large audience ; 
Labarre and Puzzi, who played a beautiful concertante duet, by the former, 
for harp and horn; Franchomme on the violoncello—a charming performer, 
with a rich tone ; and the little child Moeser, only ten years of age, who exe- 
cuted a solo, by Mayseder, on the violin, with remarkable precision, and 
delicacy of expresion, for one of his tender years. The singers were, Mesdes. 
Pasta, Grisi, Albertazzi, Clara Novello, the new singer Eckerlin, Giannoni, 
Fanny Wyndham, and Schroeder; Sig. Rubini, Ivanoff, Begrez, Perugini, 
Tamburini, Balfe, and ‘ Jupiter” Lablache. Two original compositions by 
Sig. Benedict, gave us much pleasure; a MS. overture to ‘ Raoul de Courcy,’ 
full of energy and fine instrumentation ; and the first movement of a concerto 
for the pianoforte ; but one of the chief beauties of the concert was, his accom- 
panying Miss Novello in that superb obligato to Mozart’s ‘Non temer.’ She 
sang it beautifully, but Ais accompaniment was one of the most perfect things 
we ever heard. Signora Eckerlin was the vocal novelty of the day—it was 
her first appearance in public. She is one of the florid singers, with a voice 
of considerable compass ; weak in the upper notes, and not of uniformly good 
quality. It isutterly out of the question to individualize all the other singers, 
seeing that the programme of the concert consisted of twenty-five pieces. Al- 
though the performance commenced before half past one o’clock, the first act 
had not concluded till a quarter after four. Messrs. Mori and Tolbecque 
were alternately the leaders, and Sig. Costa conducted. 


SociETA ARMONICA.—This Society closed their series of performances last 
Friday evening. Grisi, Albertazzi, Rubini and Ivanoff were engaged. The 
prima donna first sang, ‘Ombra che voli,’ from the ‘ Malek Adel ;? and with 
the other lady the ‘ Ebben a te ferisce.” Mme. Albertazzi afterwards sang, 
and in a very charming manner, one of the prettiest compositions in Balfe’s 
new opera of ‘Catherine Grey ’—‘ Oh! [could love him.” Rubini and Ivan- 
off came off with flying colours; the one in Mercadante’s air ‘ Fra nembi 
crudeli’ in the ‘ Briganti;’ and the other in ‘Che accenti,’ from ‘ Otello.’ 
The full instrumental pieces of the evening were, Beethoven’s magnificent C 
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minor symphony; Weber’s Jubilee overture ; that to the Jessonda of Spohr ; 
and Beethoven’s charming one to Leonora. This was a severe day’s work for 
Mr. Mori, who had been leading at Sig. Benedict’s concert from half past one 
till near six o’clock, and was here again at his post by a little after seven. 
The spirited directors of this society, have already announced their concerts 
for next season, which are to take place on the Monday nights of March 26th, 
April 22nd, May 6th and 20th, and June the 3rd and 17th. We would sug- 
gest to them, whether they might not with advantage extend the number of 
their series to eight ; throw them earlier in the season, beginning towards the 
latter end of January or early in February, and introduce some choral and 
other concerted music, of the best and least hackneyed description, in each 
performance. They have already an excellent band to accompany ; and we 
should suppose they would have little difficulty in forming an efficient chorus 
of amateurs. They might vary their series by throwing into the first four 
concerts a preponderance of German and English choral music, when the 
Italian singers are absent; and upon the arrival of these, engage them as 
heretofore for the remaining number of concerts. 


Mr. A. Minasi’s ConcERT.—This gentleman, who is an able professor of 
the flute, gave good entertainment te a numerous company last Friday even- 
ing, at Willis’s Rooms. Mr. Minasi himself opened the concert, in a duet by 
Kuhlau, for flute and piano-forte, in which he was ably assisted by Mr. Holmes; 
and, in the after part of the evening, played a clever fantasia of his own. 
Want of space will not allow the enumeration of farther particulars. 


PHILHARMONIC.—We bid adieu to these fine intellectual entertainments 
till next season, the eighth and last concert having taken place on Monday 
evening. The programme is both various and excellent. Act I. Sinfonia, 
Pastorale ; Beethoven.—Aria, Herr Krotf, ‘Ciel pietoso;’ Lindpainter.— 
Fantasia, Pianoforte, M. Thalberg, introducing favourite Themes from ‘ Mose 
in Egitto ;’ Thalberg.—Recitativo ed Aria, Signora Eckerlin, ‘ Ciel pietuso’ 
(Zelmira) ; Rossini.—Overture, ‘Anacreon.’ Act. II. Sinfonia, in E fiat; 
Spohr.—Recitativo, Mme. Schroeder Devrient e Herr Kroff, ‘ Don Ottavio, 
son morta,’ ed Aria, Mme. Schroeder Devrient, ‘ Orsai chi Ponore’ (il Don 
Giovanni); Mozart.—Concerto, Contra Basso, Signor Anglois; Anglois.— 
Duet, Mme. Schroeder Devrient and Herr Kroff, ‘ Der Liebe holdes Gliick’ 
(Die Zauberfléte); Mozart.—Overture, ‘ Euryanthe;’ Weber. Leader, Mr. 
Loder—Conductor, Sir George Smart. Encomium upon the pastoral sym- 
phony has long been exhausted ; and no wonder, for it is one of those happy 
efforts of genius, which at the time it addresses the most cultivated and 
refined intellects, makes as unerring an appeal also to the more ordinary 
apprehension. A person with two ideas only, as regards musical combination, 
must feel that not only has a great work been achieved, as regards learned 
composition ; but that it is a poem of a richly imaginative, and at the same 
time vividly descriptive character. The ‘Storm’ movement alone, is worthy 
of any genius that ever lived ; it may be ranked with Gaspar Poussin’s cele- 
brated Land-tempest. Beethoven, indeed, had the harder task to accomplish, 
the materials with which he wrought to produce the same effect upon the 
mind, being less ductile and convertible. —What a glorious being he was! 

Spohr’s symphony was, we believe, written for this society, and prevailing 
opinion esteems it his best work in this class of writing. It abounds in lovely 
melodies, reflections of his own gracious thoughts. The andante grapples 
most with our habits of thinking and feeling; but the finale, with its simple 
Subject, is most beautifully treated for the orchestra. The performance of 
these two productions was fully worthy of this famous band. 

The achievements of the new double-bass player (for he was the chief 
novelty of the evening) are both surprising and interesting. He has doubtless 
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acquired an extraordinary mastery over his instrument; but in the first 

lace we question whether he does not possess a considerable advantage over — 
the old double bass players, from the circumstance of his strings being thinner 
than those commonly used. This we feel to be a defect in his instrument ; 
for the grandeur of tone with which we have been familiar, is greatly dimin- 
ished. To our ears it formed, as it were, a link between the violoncello and 
double-bass. It had not the rich organic effect of the old legitimate instru- 
ment. Moreover, he tunes his instrument one fourth higher; his lowest 
string being D, his second G, and his highest C. From the above objections 
(if they be so construed) we have no inclination to carp at, or underrate M. 
Anglois. He possesses accomplishments that will ever maintain him in the 
first rank of artists, both as a performer and a musician. His dexterity in 
running up and down passages with uncommon swiftness and precision, is very 
surprising. His shake too, is perfectly clear and neat. To produce the har- 
monics, he pinches, not presses the strings upon the finger board, and here 
again he showed himself a truly skilful performer. Upon one occasion he 
reached the C in altissimo, with the utmost clearness and certainty. His mode 
of executing running passages upon the first string, is by passing the hand 
not over, but between the finger board and his body. The composition he 
played was admirably in character with the genius of his instrument. It was 
bold, grand, and simple. A slow movement, with which his concerto finished, 
was a charming composition. It was like the wailingofa giant. Polyphemus, 
deploring the unkindness of Galatea, would lament in such astrain. The 
novelty and real talent in the performance of M. Anglois was acknowledged by 
tumultuous applause. 

We have but to repeat the same terms of admiration at M. Thalberg’s play- 
ing. Itis as refined as it is wonderful. After going through his Herculean 
task, (and the fantasia he played contains the most enormous of his difficul- 
ties) he acknowledged the enthusiasm and encore of his audience, by playing 
the fantasia in which he introduces variations upon ‘God save the king,’ and 
‘Rule Britannia.’ The room was in an uproar. 

The singing on Monday evening was below the standard which the Phil- 
harmonic Directors should adhere to. We care not to say sharp things of in- 
dividuals, but Mme. Eckerlin disappointed us, and Herr Kroff appears to the 
best advantage as a chamber singer. Mme. Schroeder had so severe an attack 
of hoarseness as to be unable to venture upon the ‘ Orsai;’ and as she did not 
appear to her time, in consequence of her engagetaent at Drury-lane, Mis. 
Shaw was called upon by the director of the evening to substitute the ‘ O sa- 
lutaris’ of Cherubini. She sang it in her very best manner, and the audience 
handsomely rewarded her. Mme. Schroeder at length did appear, and sang 
in the duet from the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ so well known under the title of ‘The 
manly heart,’’ 


M. ROSENHAIN gave his morning concert in the King’s Theatre room, on 
Tuesday. The singers were, Mesdes. Giannoni, Bishop, Taylor, and Clara 
Novello; Sig. Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Balfe and Lablache. Mme. 
Schroeder was to have assisted, but was prevented by illness. The solo 
players were Mons, Rosenhain, who is a pianist of considerable ability in point 
of execution ; that elegant performer Labarre, who played aduet for harp and 
pianoforte with M. Rosenhain ; Sig. Puzzi; and the excellent violoncellist, 
Franchomme. The concert we regret to say went off very flatly. Sig. Costa 
conducted. 


Mite OstTerGAarD and Mr and Mrs ALBAN Crorr took a benefit in the 
Hanover Sq. Room, on Tuesday morning. In the course of the Concert Mme. 
Dulcken played a fantasia with her wonted brilliancy, and Mr. Sedlatzek per- 
formed a solo of his own on the flute. This gentleman is perhaps nota player 
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of first-rate brilliancy, but he has a sweet tone, and his style is highly finished. 
In his music too, he shows a competent knowledge of his art. The selection 
included the two popular buffa duetts ‘ Con Pazienza,’ (Fioravanti) sung by 
Mlle Ostergaard and Sig. De Begnis; and ‘ Mentre Francesco,’ by the same 
singer and Signor Giubilei ; also the exquisite trio from Don Giovanni, ‘ Ah ! 
taci ingiusto cor.’ A new ballad of Mr. Croft’s, sung by himself, gave much 
pleasure. This gentleman also, with his lady, sang the duet ‘ Colei Sofronia,’ 
Donizetti. Ole Bull did not play, although advertized to do so, and apologies 
were made for Mme Schroeder aud Mme Degli Antonj. The concert was ex- 
tremely weil atteaded. 


M. THALBERG'’s Second and last Concert took place in the Great Room of 
the King’s Theatre on Wednesday morning. His assistants were Mesdames 
Albertazzi, Assandri, and Fanny Woodham; Signors Rubini, Tamburini, 
Giubilei, and Lablache. Mr. Mori played in an exquisite manner a diverti- 
mento by Kaliwoda—the music, by the way, not prodigiously engrossing : 
aud young Regondi executed with nice expression a pretty little fantasia on 
the concertina. 

The only novelty in M. Thalberg’s performance—albeit, his playing always 
possesses the charm of novelty, was his introduction of Hummel’s Septuor in 
D minor, for pianoforte, vicla, violoncello, flute, horn, oboe, and contrabasso, 
in which he was accompanied by Messrs, Tolbecque, Franchomme, Sedlatzek, 
Puzzi, Barret, and Dragonetti. After his exquisite observance of the lights 
and shades in this beautiful composition, the most striking cireumstange was, 
the apparent child’s play he made of it. We never saw more complete indi- 
cation of ease and unmanifested exertion. His playing of the scherzo— 
indeed the whole performance (accompanyists and all)—was one of the most 
perfect things we ever heard. ‘The carpers may now be satisfied (if anything 
will satisfy such persons) that he can play, and divinely too, other composi- 
tions besides his own:—in doing the latter, his object is, to exhibit his own 
resources upon the instrument, and which hav¢ not heretofore been developed 
to the same extent. We should feel no measured interest in hearing a full 
concerto from his pen; and, judging from certain indications, together with 
the great school in which he has studied, there would be little doubt of his 
triumph. Upon the present occasion he repeated the fantasia he played 
last year at Messrs. Eliason and Berrettoni’s concert—variations upon 
Russian melodies: one of them, a sort of chorale, was one of the 
grandest displays of expression we ever heard; so massive, so simple, 
and so thoroughly organic. The last piece was the one he played on the 
Monday evening at the Philharmonic, the finale to which is the preghiera 
from the ‘ Mosé in Egitto.’ His mode of striking these chords in succession, 
and the prodigious tone he produces, without thumping and slamming, is 
purely sublime. His velocity and unique mode of fingering— interesting and 
wonderful as they are, do not convey to us the merit—at all events the ele- 
vation, as the pouring out those volumes of chords with the vehemence and 
rapidity of another good performer in single notes. It is a fine illustration of 
the dignity of real power. 


PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 


WIsBEACH.—The Wisbeach Amateur Society, some few years since, at its 
commencement, could only play overtures, entirely with flutes; they have 
now, however, a tolerable orchestra, They are weak, it is true, in the wind 
instruments, and have no brass. Like all young societies, too, the delicacies 
of expression, and the observance of the pianos, are not sufficiently attended 
to, either in the instrumental pieces, or in the vocal accompaniments; but 
they have greatly improved in this respect within the last two years. The 
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last concert commenced with the overture to ‘1] Matrimonio Segreto ;’ after 
which was performed the huntsman’s chorus, than which something more 
novel might have been selected. Mr. Second, a resident professor, (who 
kindly lends his assistance in taking the principal second violin,) with a 
young amateur of great promise, performed ‘Recollections of the Son- 
nambula,’ by Benedict and De Beriot, for violin and piano; which was 
very generally admired. Mr. Second’s execution was both brilliant and 
distinct. This piece altogether was performed in a beautiful style. The first 
act concluded with the overture to the ‘Siege of Rochelle,’ which went 
excellently, and afforded much gratification. The second act commenced 
with the overture to ‘ Massaniello,’ which was near being encored. Bishop's 
pleasing glee, ‘Hark Apollo,’ was sung in a way that would not discredit 
experienced professional singers. Beethoven’s beautiful septett arranged by 
Hummel as a quartett was excellently played, but was thought rather too long. 
The audience was both numerous and respectable.—A Member of the Society. 


MANCHESTER.—A private concert was given on the 7th inst. (Wednesday) 
assisted by the following glee singers: Miss Hardman, Mrs. and the two 
Messrs. Isherwood, and Mr. Barlow; who (in addition to some of the more 
popularly known compositions in that class of writing) sang Bishop’s glee, 
‘Though he be now a grey grey friar,’ and which was very well accompanied 
by Mr. Andrews. The Instrumental pieces were Haydn’s Symphony No. 7; 
the allegro, andante, minuet and trio of one by Andreas Romberg ; Weber's 
overture to ‘The Ruler of the Spirits;’ and Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ con- 
cluded the performance, which is described as being highly creditable. 

The * Manchester Guardian,”’ from which we extracted the above, has 
justly remonstrated with the directors of the ‘ Professional Subscription Con- 
cert,’ for the bill of fare provided at their last performance. It would be idle to 
repeat it, but such a conglomeration of trumpery we should scarcely have 
expected to meet with in the most unfrequented holds of Zummerzetshire,— 
peopled by a race, who, like the “ mute fish in the element, know no touch of 
eloquence.” We thought better things of the Manchester musicians. 


ABERDEEN.—We perceive by the Aberdeen Herald that our old friend Dis- 
tin the trumpeter, has been giving concerts with his two clever-boys, who 
were, when we heard them some time ago, extraordinary born players for 
their years, which could scarcely exceed nine and ten. Distin himself is a 
very fine performer on the trumpet ; in tone and execution second only to 
Harper. The paper alluded to, speaks in terms of great admiration of the 
perfect unity of the three performers on their several instruments in some 
concerted pieces arranged expressly for their purpose. His little daughter of 
five years of age, it seems, also gives much promise of future excellence asa 
singer, her pronunciation being remarkably distinct. They are certainly a 
clever family. ‘Ihe father was one of George the 4th’s celebrated wind band, 
which the late Mr. Kramer, the director, brought to such a pitch of perfection. 





THEATRES. 


Krne’s THEATRE.—The Don Giovanni was announced for the last time, 
and performed on Thursday the 8th inst. | The house was, as usual, a bumper. 
The performance was tor the benefit of Signora Assandri, who took her pre- 
vious character in the opera—that of Elvira; and with a meritorious ambi- 
tion introduced the undeservedly neglected, because fine air, of ‘ Mi tradi. 
The attempt on the part of Mlle. Assandri would have received a double wel- 
come, had she bestowed a little more study upon the song; for, to speak an 
unpalatcable truth, she betrayed that she knew very little about the matter ; 
nor (to speak another truth) was she at all perfect in her concerted mysic. 
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How rarely has the part of Elvira received full justice from the singer. The 
cast of the other characters was as before. ‘The house was thronged with good 
judges, and amateurs of this highest schcol of composition—as Sig. Rubini 
quickly discovered ; for upon his attempting to take undue liberties with the 
text, they promptly signified that Mozart’s own version was suflicient for them ; 
and the consequence was, that he sang the air ‘ I] mio tesoro,’ in the most 
finished style of a consummate artist. The season is now more than half 
finished, and we have as yet had but one novelty, and no eminent revival— 
unless the Semiramide is to be considered such—to which we demur. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Late Mr. NicHoLtson.—We are happy to learn that several donations 
have been received by the committee acting for the family of the late Mr. 
Nicholson. Among them are, the Duke of Roxburgh, 25 gs; C. R. Esq. (an 
old pupil) 20 gs; Mrs. Billing, £5; John Capel, Esq. (one of the treasurers 
to the committee) £5; and tickets for the grand concert, which is to take 
place on the 21st inst. are in great requisition. Messrs. Calkin and Budd, 
booksellers to his Majesty, Pall Mall, have kindly undertaken to superintend 
the disposal of the boxes. 

SHEFFIELD.—Bishop has just completed a new organ for one of the metho- 
dist chapels inthis town, It is an instrument comprising beautiful quality 
of tone, with great power; and is considered by the resident professors, one of 
Bishop’s happiest efforts. The swell goes down to C below middle C, and 
contains six stops, and the great organ consists of two open diapasons of me- 
tal all through ; stopt Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 12th, 15th ; Sesquialtra 
of 3 ranks ; mixture of two ranks, trumpet and coupler, the whole compass 
from GG with GG sharp to F in alt. The largest pedal pipe is CCC 16 feet, 
it has two rows of keys and five composition pedals. This fine instrument 
was opened on Sunday last the 4th inst. by a very young gentleman of the 
name of Rogers, who amongst many other difficult pieces, played Adams’s 
* Adeste fideles,’ and ‘Quante pid bella;’ also J. Seb. Bach’s grand Pedal 
Fugue in E major four sharps, written with a separate line for the pedals. 
Several competent judges present on the occasion, declared that the execution 
of this fugue could scarcely have been surpassed by any performer, for neat- 
ess and correctness both on the manuals and pedals. 

St. GEORGE’s, MIDDLESEX.—In the year 1736, Mr. Henry Raine, an opu- 
lent brewer residing in this parish, founded a charity, which, for its influential 
etfects on the poorer classes, perhaps, has been rarely excelled. There are 
three schools; two for girls, and one for boys. In the higher girls’ school, the 
scholars are boarded and educated for eight years; and on their producing a 
five years’ character, are allowed to return and draw lots for a prize of £100, 
a ceremony which takes place halfsyearly. The fortunate winner of the prize, 
is compelled to take a husband within six months, who shall be approved of 
by the Trustees, and to whom she is married on the next half-yearly meeting. 
Thus for thirteen or fourteen years, the ‘I'rustees have the objects of charity 
under their superintendance, and never lose sight of them, until married to 
some respectable member of society. At the last half-yearly meeting, which 
took place a short time since, the winner of the prize given in November 
last, was married at the church, a sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Queckett 
to the Trustees, in which he addressed the bride and bridegroom : after which 
an adjournment took place to the school, and three other girls drew lots for 
the £100. In the evening, the Trustees and their friends met to dine, 
atongst whom we noticed Mr. byng, the member for the county and a host 
of merchants residing at this part of the metropolis. After dinner, at which 
the children were the attendants, some excellent music was sung, and much 
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delighted we were to hear some of Bach’s corales sung in a way which no 
charity children we have yet heard, have equalled. The charity: boasts of a 
good organ, the gift of one of the Trustees. 


THE CONCERTINA. 
Mr. Epitor,—The writer of the article which appears in No. 61 of “ The 
Musical World,” relative to the Concertina, regrets exceedingly that he over- 
shot the mark, by two inches, in mentioning the diameter of it; also that he 
gave it two compartments more than it really has ; but as for “leading your read- 
ers to suppose that the instrument is only capable of playing in one key,” if 
the printer had adhered strictly to the copy, it would have been any, and not 
one, as a matter of course, after stating that it had G sharp as well as A flat, 
D sharp and E flat, &c. &c. Query,—is Mr. Joseph Warren a relative of his 
shining namesake in the Strand ? Purr. 





Operas, Concerts, Sc. for the ensuing week. 

Saturday, l4th...... King’s Theatre. Mr. Parry’s Concert, Hanover Square, Morning. Mr. 
Neate’s 3rd and last Soirée, Hanover Square. Mr. Wessel's 4th and 
last Soirée, Mr. Pape's Piano-forte Rooms, Frith Street (gratuitous.) 

Tuesday, 20th...... King’s Theatre. Mr. H. Gear’s Concert, Hanover Square, Evening. 

Wednesday, 2Ist....Mr. Nicholson’s Concert, King’s Theatre, Morning. 

Thursday, 22nd....King’s Theatre, Mr. Laporte’s Benefit. (New Hallet, music by Bochsa.) 
Madame Pasta’s Concert, King’s Theatre, Evening. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A letter is left with the Publisher for * A SUBSCRIBER.” 
We thought we had acknowledged Mr. WarreEn’s obliging communication. 1t has been 
standing in type, and postponed only on account of the press of temporary matter. 
“ Portraits of THaLBerRGe and Herz” next week. 
“A Friend of the Musical World”? is thanked for his polite attention. 

















WEEKLY List or NEw PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANO-FORTE. FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Crotch (Dr.) Fugue No. 12, Organ Ah no, Ja rosa. Air and Finale 





or Piano-forte......... asi saae MILLS in ** La Festa della Resa” ....CHAPPELL 
Cachucha Dance. Prucillis .... KEITH Non t’accostar al’ urna. Not- 
Glover (Stephen) Souvenir de tnrno, Marras.........- RA Ditto 
Donizetti. ‘* Fausto sempre SiRagazzaascolta. Duetin “La 
spienda il sole” ............ FALKNER Festa della Rosa” ............ DITTO 
(C. W.) Souvenir a’ Italie. SACRED 


Da qual #t Vinnccenti” .... Dirro Cherubini’s Mass, arranged with 





Strauss. Haldegungs Walzer... .Boosgy 
—— Gedanken Stricke Walzer. . Ditto 
The Knitting Girl. Haydn, ar- 


ranged by T. Phillips ........ JEFFERYS 
The Pas Styrien, danced by Du- 
VEFNAY .ccccccccesecsevcccces Ditto 
VOCAL 


Fair being, lovely as the heaven 
above thee. Bass Song, Weber WEssEL 
Flight is vain. Bass Soug, La- 


blache ..ccccccoccses coccces Ditto 
Lovely flow’ret, once sofair. Bass 
Daeg, WERE cecvccccccnccesce WESSEL 


My pretty gazelle. Guitar Ac- 

compt. by Eulenstein ........CHAPPELL 
Pretty dove, come to me. T. H. 

Bayley, J. P. Knight .........FALKNER 
Thalberg. Amid the greenwood 

smiling. .60dcrescecreesseccee WESSEL 
‘The hour of rest ........Dirro 
The echo song. Miss Way, and 

Hi. Cobham «...0.cicseces JEFFERYS 

The trysting time. I. Haynes 

Bayley, J. P. Knight... ...... FALKNER 
Wouldst thou then know them. 

Bass Song, Weber...........- WESSEL 








a4th Voice (ad lib.) by Haydn 

Corri...... coccccrccesceccees NovELLO 
Smith's (Dr.) Cathedral Music ..DirTo 
Where shall wisdom be found. 

Anthem, Dr. Boyce, arranged 

by Frederic Davidson ........ Ditto 


GUITAR. 
Six Waltzes by Mme. Navares de 
Gond..co..ccccees eeccaveccee CuaPPEL, 


HARP. 
Holst (G.) Ricei’s ** Voi mirate” 
(Chiara di Rosenberg) ........ MILLS 
—— All idea che reo,.......+++ -»LoNSDALE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dufresne and Lemoine. Les Blu- 

ettes, No. 1. ‘* Vivi tu,” for 

Cornet 4 Piston and Piano-forte WEssEL 
Etherington (J.) Movement from 

Haydn's Military rir end 

arranged for Violin and Piano- 

forte, by ...... ETHERING TON (Richmond) 
————- Ditto Ditto for Flute and 

Piano-forte .......+0++eee00++ DITTO 
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